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EXPOSITION OF 2 PETER, Il. 14——16. 


“6 Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye 
look for such things, be diligent 
that ye may be found of him in 
peace, without spot, and blame- 
less. And account that the long- 
suffering of our Lord is salva- 
tion ; even as our beloved brother 
Paul also, according to the wis- 
dom given unto him, hath written 
unto you; As also in all his 
epistles, speaking in them of these 
things ; in which are some things 
hard to be understood, which they 
that are unlearned and unstable 
Wrest, (ts they do also the other 
scriptures, unto their own de- 
struction.” 


‘THe persons here addressed are, 
undoubtedly, strangers, scattered 
throughout several provinces, 
** Elect, according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spi- 
rit, unto obedience, and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 
The things, for which they are 
represented as looking, are evi- 
dently the glorious things, which 
God has promised those who love 
him; that incorruptible and un- 
defiled inheritance, reserved for 
them in heaven. 

Their election unto holiness, 
and the promises of God predi- 
cated thereon, are here urged as 
the foundation of an argument, 
not, that they should continue in 
sin, but, that they should be ac- 
tively holy : “+ Wherefore—be dil- 
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igent, that ye may be found of 
him in peace, without spot and 
blameless: and account that the 
long-suffering of our Lord is sal- 
vation.”” Ransomed rebels, elect- 
ed unto holiness and salvation, by 
the sovereign grace of God, are 
under the greatest obligations to 
live devoted to hisservice. With- 
out active holiness, even they 
cannot be admitted to heaven; 
for it is only through faith and 
patience, that they will inherit 
the promises. Surely, therefore, 
the long-suffering of God is their 
salvation. It bore with them, in 
all their sins, until they were led 
to true repentance, pardoned 
through the blood of the Son, 
sanctified by the Holy Spirit, and, 
in the plenitude of mercy and 
goodness, admitted to the joys of 
the blessed. 

The apostle Paul, as the pas- 
sage asserts, taught the same 
things. ‘The doctrine of election 
unto holiness and the consequent 
duty of the elect to be holy, forms 
a prominent part of all his wri- 
tings. He addressed an epistle to 
the churches of, at least, one of 
these provinces, in which the 
doctrine of justification by faith. 
a doctrine closely linked with 
that of election unto holiness. 
seems to be the grand point of 
discussion. Yet, having just enun- 
ciated his chief proposition, he 
adds, Gal. ii. 17, 18, “ But if. 
while we seek to be justified by 
Christ, we ourselves also are 
found sinners, is therefore Christ 
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the minister of sin? God forbid. 
For if I build again the thjngs 
which I destroyed, 1 make myself 
a transgressor.” ‘This is as much 
as to say, ‘should I continue to 
sin, through presumption that I 
am justified by Christ, and elect- 
ed unto holiness, I should thereby 
prove that I am not justified, and 
destroy all evidence that I am of 
the number of the elect; for 
Christ is not the minister of sin.’ 
But in what sense are some 
things in these epistles so hard to 
be understood, that the unlearned 
and unstable wrest them as they 
do also the other scriptures, to 
their own destruction? Some 
have supposed, that they contain 
things too abstruse for common 
understandings ; and mysteries, 
which belong only to God. But 
they make a part of the things 
which are revealed, and therefore 
God says, that they belong unto 
us and unto our children. ‘They 
are therefore a plain rule of 
duty, and apparently no part of 
them could be more plain, than 
those parts of the epistles of 
Paul, in which he speaks of these 
things. His arguments are al- 
ways Clear, and conclusive ; and 
it seems as if one must be at some 
pains to misunderstand them. 
What then is the meaning of the 
phrase under consideration? ‘The 
word here rendered, “ hard to 
be understood,” does not, in the 
Greek language, signify difficult 
to be perceived, but hard to be 
received by the heart: and the 
word rendered unlearned, unde- 
niably means undiscipled, as an 
entirely different word is, | be- 
lieve invariably, used, where it 
refers to human education. In 
this view the passage is perfectly 
clear. There are many things, 
in the epistles of Paul and Peter, 
and in the other scriptures, which 
are very unpleasant to the minds 


of the undiscipled. But among 
them all, there is not one more 
so, than that of election unto holi- 
ness, together with the conse- 
quent duty of perfect devotedness 
to God, and the unavoidable in- 
ference, that ‘* without holiness, 
no man shall see the Lord.” Un- 
holy men therefore say now, as 
did others formerly, on another 
occasion, “This is a hard saying, 
who can hear it.” They are 
hard to them in the same sense; 
that is, not because they lack 
faculties to perceive their mean- 
ing, but, because they are un- 
pleasant to their unholy hearts. 

Hence the unstable, among 
them, wrest the scriptures, and 
these things in particular. The 
stable, among even the undisci- 
pled, will not wrest them; for 
they know that the word and 
purposes of God will stand, and, 
that wresting this word could be 
of no avail. But the unstable 
often wrest the inspired writings 
in various ways. 

They often endeavour to make 
them advance things, which they 
do not really contain. They pre- 
judge, concerning what the bible 
ought to say, and then wrest pas- 
sages from their proper meaning, 
that they may appear to incul- 
cate it. Instead of forming a 
system from the bible, they en- 
deavour to conform the bible to 
their system. Instead of using 
their reasoning faculties, in dis- 
covering the evidences, that the 
bible is the word of God, and in 
ascertaining what doctrines it 
contains, they give the name of 
reason to the suggestions of their 
carnal minds, prompting them to 
wrest these scriptures, so as to 
make them contorm to their sys- 
tems, and, thereby, become agree- 
able to their hearts. 

They also often wrest them. 
by endeavouring to explain away 














their meaning. As the bible, es- 
pecially the epistles of Paul, con- 
tain many things very unpleasant 
to their minds, they therefore 
vainly attempt to explain them 
away. Arminians have endea- 
voured to explain away the doc- 
trine of election, by what the 
Scriptures say of the necessity of 
good works; Antinomians, the 
necessity of holiness, by what 
they say of God’s absolute decree 
of election ; and Universalists, the 
vindictive justice of the Lord, by 
what they say of his boundless 
mercy and goodness. ‘Thus have 
various sects explained away 
every doctrine of the word of 
God. 

Many also wrest the scriptures 
by representing, that they con- 
tain contradictions. They often 
try to confute doctrines and ab- 
solve themselves from duties, 
inculcated in one part of God’s 
word, by quoting others which 
they say contradict them. This 
is wresting God’s word, and im- 
peaching his veracity. It says 
that he contradicts himself. ‘ He 
that reproveth God let him an- 
swer it.” 

They also wrest them, when 
they use them for mere argu- 
ment. They were given us, for 
our directory. They contain 
eternal truths, truths by which 
we ought to live, by which we 


shall be judged, and the effects of 


which we must experience for- 
ever. ‘T'o use these scriptures 
for mere unhallowed speculation, 
is, therefore, wresting them from 
their proper use, and must be 
productive of awful consequen- 
ces. Hence, 

They also wrest them, when 
they quote them irreverently. 
They are God’s message. ‘They 
are full of moment. They de- 
nounce eternal death on the sin- 
ner, offer free grace and pardon 
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to the penitent, and unfold judg- 
ment and eternity to view. To 
make these words of the eternal 
Jehovah, a theme upon which to 
display wit, or vent ridicule, or 
make vain and indecent allusions, 
is wresting and profaning the 
most hallowed oracles of God. 
It is most daring and impious 
mockery against Jehovah himself. 
We may therefore see how 
wresting these things proves the 
destruction of those who are en- 
gaged in the practice. They 
thereby commit an awful sin, and 
desire to embrace fatal errors. 
When they have thus wearied out 
the patience of God, he sends 
them strong delusions, that they 
may believe a lie, and often 
gives them over to their own 
hearts lusts. They then cast off 
all regard for the bible and its 
institutions, or else settle down on 
false and delusive hopes of hea- 
ven. Thus they become ripe 
for awful, aggravated, and sudden 
destruction. C. 


a 


From the Utica Christian Repository. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—BY BUNYANUS. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

In this manner the pilgrims 
went on, till they had got out of 
the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, and came to that part or 
the road where Christian had 
seen the blood and bones of pil- 
grims, who were formerly slain 
by the giants Pope and Pagan, 
who dwelt in a cave hard by. 
And as they approached the 
mouth of the cave, a genteel 
looking man came out to meet 
them, whose name was Free- 
thinking ; and bowing to them, 
accosted them as follows: 

Fr.-th. Your servant, gentle- 
{ perceive by your habit. 


men. 
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that you are pilgrims. I am a 
friend to you, being equally a 
friend to all men. This cave 
was formerly occupied by the 
common enemies of the human 
race, by whom many were put 
to death, and many more held in 
the cruel bondage of tyranny and 
superstition. 1 have prevailed 
against these enemies of man- 
kind, and have put an end to 
their cruelties. Pope is not, in- 
deed, entirely dead; but 1 have 
bound him in chains, and keep 
him close prisoner in his own 
cave. Please to walk in, and 
gratify your eyes with the sight 
of your old enemy, and learn 
how much you are indebted to 
me for delivering you from his 
power. 

Thoughtful. We acknowledge 
ourselves greatly indebted to the 
good providence of our Lord and 
King, for delivering us from the 
fear of persecution unto death, 
for walking in his ways. What- 
ever instruments he has been 
pleased to make use of, to ac- 
complish that object, our obliga- 
tions to him are the same. And 
whenever he disposes any of our 
fellow creatures to show kindness 
to us, we are willing to acknowl- 
edge our obligations to them al- 
so. Will you please to tell us 
your name, that we may know 
who it is that claims our grati- 
tude at this time ? 

Fr.-th. My name is Freethink- 
ing. I have long been engaged 
in endeavoring to deliver man- 
kind from the bondage of super- 
Stition, in all its forms. I have 
complgtely overcome this old 
enemy of religious freedom, and 
would gladly do you a further 
kindness; for I perceive you 
have still some superstitious no- 
tions. But, come in with me to 


my residence, that | may show 
you what! have done, and am 
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still doing for the benefit of man- 
kind; and may introduce you to 
some of my chosen friends. 1 
have a goodly company of them 
now with me, who are all equally 
desirous with myself, of promot- 
ing religious freedom. Here is 
Voltaire, and Volney, and Hume, 
and Gibbon, and Paine, and God- 
win, all champions in the cause ; 
with many others, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their 
endeavors to deliver men from 
the tyranny of priestcraft and 
superstition, and secure to them 
the right of private judgment in 
matters of religion. We have 
strong claims upon the gratitude 
of mankind; and we expect our 
claims to be acknowledged. 

Th. Ihave heard of you and 
your friends, and am not disposed 
to admit your high claims upon 
the gratitude of mankind. You 
have not only endeavored to de- 
stroy the tyranny of priestcraft 
and superstition ; but, under that 
pretence, you have endeavored 
to destroy all religion, and rob 
mankind of their best support in 
adversity, and their only hope in 
death. Youare as really ene- 
mies to the prince Immanuel, and 
his kingdom, as to the giant Pope, 
and his authority; and would de- 
stroy both together, if you could. 
And as to your boasted achieve- 
ments in destroying the power of 
the latter, and binding him in 
chains, for which you claim our 
acknowledgments, they do not a- 
mount to much. ‘Wickliffe, and 
Luther, and Calvin, and Knox, 
and their associates, had already 
done much more towards it, be- 
fore you began your efforts, than 
you have done since. When the 
pilgrim Christian passed this way, 
the giant Pope was so infirm, as 
to be unable to do him any inju- 
ry. And your only merit is that 
of seizing upon a poor, decrepit 
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old man, and loading him with 
chains, when he had already lost 
his power of resistance. If di- 
vine providence has made any 
use of you and your friends, to 
promote the cause of genuine 
religious liberty, you have not 
meant so, neither have your 
hearts thought so. 
our Lord and King deserves our 
praise for his good design in this, 
you and your associates deserve 
the abhorrence of mankind, for 
your bad designs in it. 

Fr.-th. You talk like one un- 
der the influence of fanaticism. 
Do you really suppose there is 
any divine prenees, which 
regulates human affairs ? 

Th. 1 do most firmly believe 
in a universal and particular pro- 
vidence, which directs all events 
in the wisest and best possible 
manner. I believe that our Lord 
and King * worketh all things af- 
ter the counsel of his own will,” 
so that ** not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without him,” nor 
even a hair of our heads. 

Fr.-th. Why should that great 


Being, who made the world, (if 


there is any such,) concern him- 
self with the little, petty affairs 
of men, who, in comparison with 
him, are as nothing, and less than 
nothing, and vanity ? 

Th. Because he “ hath made 
all things for himself; and must 
have done it with some design: 
for no intelligent being acts with- 
out design. And that design he 
will undoubtedly accomplish. 

Fr.-th. What possible design 
could he have in making this 
grain of sand, or what possible 
purpose can ever be answered 
by it? 

Th. 1 know not what particu- 
lar purpose he intended to an- 
swer by this grain of sand; but 
the creation of this small thing 
required an exertion of almighty 


So that, if 


l6o 


power, as really as the creation 
of the world. And it would be 
absurd to suppose almighty pow- 
er was exerted, by a Being of in- 
finite wisdom, without any “design. 
And it would be an impeachment 
of his wisdom to suppose that 
design was not a good design, and 
worthy the exertion of almighty 
power to accomplish. 1 con- 
clude, then, that when the Cre- 
ator made that grain of sand, he 
intended to dispose of it in some 
way for his own glory. And thai 
wise intention will be accom- 
plished, or it will fail. Do you 
say it will fail? If it should fail. 
it must be because the Creator 
forgets it, or alters his mind, or 
has not power sufficient to ac- 
complish it. But he will never 
forget any of his infinitely wise 
and benevolent purposes: he is 
not a being that forgets. Do 
you say he will alter his mind? 
if he should alter his mind, he 
must do it for some reason, or 
for no reason. He will not do it 
without any reason; for he is not 
capricious. What reason can he 
have? Not any new information 
which he had not when he form- 
ed the purpose; for he has al- 
ways been infinite in knowledge 
he never acquirs any new infor- 
mation. It is certain, therefore. 
that he will never alter his mind 
Does he want the power of ac- 
complishing any of his infinitel, 
wise purposes? No; he is infi- 
nite in power. He will, there- 
fore, certainly accomplish the 
design he had in making thai 
grain of sand. And he will keep 
his eye upon it, and cause it to 
be, in every instant of time, just 
where he always intended it 
should be; and he will do all 
that with it whico he always in- 
tended to do. And so, of every 
thing he has created. whether 
great or small 
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F'r.-th. May not all things take 
place according to the original 
design of the Creator, by the 
mere force of the laws of nature, 
without any particular provi- 
dence? You know a clock will 
go, after it passes out of the 
hands of its maker, and even af- 
ter its maker is dead. Why not 
so with this world ? 

Th. hat is, why may not the 
Creator of this world be dead, 
and yet all things go on accord- 
ing to his original intention, by 


the mere force of the laws of 


nature? J might think so, in- 


deed, if I thought the laws of 


nature could be any thing beside 
the established mode of the 
divine operation. ‘To suppose 
they are any thing else, would 
be, indeed, to give up the doc- 
trine of providence, and with it, 
a good part of the evidence that 
the Creator is now in existence ; 
which I am not inclined to do. 

Fr.-th. Why not give it up, 
then, if you have no proof of its 
existence ? 

Th. 1 have proof, which satis- 
lies my mind, both of the present 
existence of the Creator, and of 
his universal and particular pro- 
vidence. Every event Isee take 
place, is evidence to me of both. 

Fr.-th. What evidence does it 
furnish? [I see none. I refer 
every thing to Nature. 

Th. ‘Chen you ascribe to Na- 
ture, the attributes and works of 
God. But Nature is not the 
name of any being; much less, 
of that great, and wise. and pow- 
erful, and good Being, who is 
the Creator, and Preserver, and 
Governor of the universe. His 
name is God. But | will answer 
your question. Nothing begins 
to exist without a cause, which 
produces it. Suppose a particu- 
lar act of choice of any creature. 
't begins to exist, and must be 








produced by some cause. What 
is the cause’? Does the creature 
cause his own act of choice? 
How does he cause it? If he 
causes it, he causes it voluntarily 
or involuntarily. Does he cause 
it involuntarily? No: intelligent 
creatures never cause any thing 
inveluntarily. Invoiuntary mo- 
tions are not properly their acts, 
If that creature causes his own 
act of choice, he causes it volun- 
tarily ; that is, by choosing its 
existence. But if he causes it 
by choosing its existence, that 
makes two acts of choice, by one 
of which he causes the other. 
What, then, caused the first? 
Did he cause that, by another 
before the first? ‘To suppose 
that a creature causes his own 
acts of choice, drives us into the 
absurdity of supposing him to per- 
form one act before his first act. 
And if we suppose any other 
creature to cause them, we shall 
be driven into the same absurdi- 
ty. But they are caused by 
some being; and there are no 
beings but creatures and their 
Creator. It is the Creator, then, 
who causes all the actions of all 
intelligent creatures. And in the 
same manner it may be proved 
that he causes all events in the 
natural world; which proves his 
universal providence; and, of 
course, his present existence al- 
so. 

Fr.-th. Why may we not say, a 
man causes his own act of choice, 
without supposing him to do any 
thing to cause it ? 

Th. That which does nothing 
to produce an effect, does not 
produce that effect. It would be 
a perversion of language, to call 
that a cause of an effect, which 
does nothing to produce it. But, 
come, brother, we are losing 
time to talk with this man. He 
is an enemy to our Lord, and 
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would beguile us of all that con- 
solation which we derive from 
the consideration of living under 
his infinitely wise government. 
Let us be going. 

So they left the man, and went 
on their way, conversing togeth- 
er as follows: 

Ardent. Why did you not 
prove the doctrine of providence 
to this man, by citing passages 
from the King’s book? ‘That 
kind of proof would be more sat- 
istactory to me. I do not so well 
understand metaphysics ; and you 
know there is a great prejudice 
against all metaphysical reason- 
ing in matters of religion. 

Th. This man would only 
make a mock of proof from the 
King’s book; for he denies the 
authority of that book, and seems 
even to question the existence of 
the King himself. He professes 
to follow reason; and, therefore, 
the best way to silence him, is 
to show that reason is as much 
against him as the King’s book 
itself. When men bring meta- 
physical objections against the 
truths contained in that book, 
and do not feel the force of those 
proofs which that book furnishes, 
it becomes necessary to abandon 
the contest, and suffer them to 
triumph; or else, to meet them 
on their own ground, and van- 
quish them with their own wea- 
pons. The most plausible objec- 
tions which the enemies of truth 
bring forward against the doc- 
trines contained in the King’s 
book, are of a metaphysical na- 
ture; and if we decline meeting 
these objections with a meta- 
physical answer, they will be 
likely to think them unanswera- 
ble. But when we show them 
that their objections can be an- 
swered in their own way, as well 
as by the King’s book, and that 
these truths can be demonstrated 
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by reason, as well as supported 
by divine authority; they have 
usually no‘resort left, but to turn 
about, and raise an outcry against 
metaphysics. It was the remark 
of one who understood some- 
thing of human nature, that “no 
man is greatly against metaphys- 
ics, till he finds that metaphysics 
are against him.” And, indeed, 
what are-we made rational crea- 
tures for, if we are never to use 
our reason? The great error re- 
specting the use of reason, con- 
sists in setting up the authority ot 
reason above that of the King’s 
book, and making our metaphys- 
ics give laws to revelation; as 
all those do, who reject the plain. 
obvious dictates of the King’s 
book, because they cannot recon- 
cile them to their own views of 
what is proper. We are to use 
our reason in ascertaining what is 
the plain, obvious import of the 
language contained in that book, 
and in discovering how that is 
confirmed by the essential per- 
fections of the Creator, as dis- 
covered by his works; and not 
in attempting to dictate what that 
book ought, and what it ougiit 
not to teach, as many do. And 
having ascertained what it does 
teach, we are to submit implicit- 
ly to its authority, whether we 
can remove all difficulties by our 
reason or not. 

By this time they had arrived 
at the ascent cast up in the way, 
where Christian saw Faithful be- 
fore him; and from this they dis- 
covered their old fellow travel- 
lers, Feel-well, Love-self, and 
No-law, but a little before them, 
with whom they soon came up. 
And having inquired after each 
other’s welfare, they asked also 
how each party had got along 
through the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death; and when Thoughtful 
and Ardent had told how they 
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had fared, the others replied as 
follows : 

Feel-well. We got through the 
valley without any trouble at all. 
And I cannot but wonder that 
others should think it such a 
frightful place. 

Love-self. I was all the way 
looking out for the terrible things 
which others have described ; 
but this was all the trouble I had, 
for | saw none of them. 

No-law. [had no such trouble; 
tor my faith never fails me in any 
circumstances. 

Feel-well. Aye; there is noth- 
ing like strong faith to overcome 
every impediment. 

Th. But it appears that you 
had none to overcome; and so 
had no opportunity to try your 
faith. 

Ard. Our Lord and King some- 
times restrains the fiends of the 
pit, and sometimes lets them 
loose, as he sees best: so that the 
passage through this valley is ve- 
ry different to different persons. 

Love-self. Yes; and | take it 
to be an indication of his peculiar 
affection for us, that he restrain- 
ed them while we were passing 
through. 

Feel-well. 1 take it as an evi- 
dence that we have more religion 
than others. ‘The fiends of the 
pit knew they could make no im- 
pression upon us, and so kept 
their distance. 

Th. 1 should think it unsafe to 
draw any such conclusion. For 
if the fiends of the pit knew any 
to be self deceived, they would 
like to help keep up the decep- 
tion; and so, would give them no 
trouble. 

rd. Where did you lodge last 


night? 

Feel-well. At the house of Mr. 
Anything. He is a very agreea- 
ble man, and a great lover of 


pilgrims. His conversation was 
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very edifying to me, and all his 
words went to my heart. 
Love-self. lt was very edifying 


to me too. He agreed with me 
in every thing. 
No-law. He agreed with me 


too, when I talked with him a- 
lone. 

Ard. We saw hima few min- 
utes this morning; and he pro- 
fessed to agree with us. I con- 
clude that is his practice. He 
tries to please all, by appearing 
to fall in with their opinions. 

Th. Yes; he agreed with each 
of you, separately, and talked in 
favor of the opinions of him he 
was talking with. And so he al- 
ways does. He is constant in 
nothing but in his supreme at- 
tachment to himself. 

Feel-well. You are too unchar- 
itable, brother. I have seen it 
in you, every time we have met. 
You seem to think every body is 
wrong, but such as agree with 
you in every thing. You con- 
demn selfishness in others; but 
what can be more selfish, than to 
wish to bring every one to your 
standard ? 

Th. lt my attachment to my 
principles is merely because they 
are mane, I confess it is selfish and 
wrong. And if my wish to have 
others think as I do, is merely to 
strengthen my party, it ought to 
be condemned and abhored. But, 
is it not possible that real charity 
for others may make me wish 
them to embrace my principles ? 

Feel-well. 1 am willing to think 
charitably of you; and so I am 
willing to admit that your motives 
may be good. But really, it does 
not appear much like charity, to 
be so forward to cundemn others. 

Th. Charity is good will. — It 
{ wish well to another, and see 
him ina mistake about himself, 
of great importance, and one that 
endangers his soul. | shall wish 
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to have him undeceived, and set 
right. I do believe that all sel- 
fish religion is false religion ; and 
if a man trusts in it, and has no 
better, | believe he is in a funda- 
mental and fatal error. Now, if 
I see one trusting in such an er- 
ror, and venturing his soul upon 
it, as | fear many do, I think 
charity, that is, good will, would 
require me to try to undeceive 
him, and bring him to renounce 
his error and embrace the truth, 
that he may be saved. On the 
contrary, it would show a want 
of charity in me towards my 
neighbour, if J] should let him go 
on ina fatal error; and, instead of 
trying to undeceive him, should 
encourage him in it, by treating 
him as if I supposed he was safe 
enough already. 

Feel-well. You have a strange 
notion of charity. 1 always 
thought it to be a good opinion of 
others; or a disposition to think 
well of them, and to treat them 
as Christians, if they professed to 
be so. Where did you get your 
strange notion of it? 

Th. From the King’s book. 
The word which is translated 
charity, is the same that is trans- 
lated love; and that makes me 
think they are both one. 

Feel-well. Oh yes; they are 
both one. Love is the substance 
of all religion. And itis my love 
to my neighbour that prompts me 
to think well of him, and to be 
willing he should have his own 
way in religious matters, as well 
as I mine. 

Th. Indeed! Do you think, 
then, that all religions are equal- 
ly right, and equally safe ? 

Feel-well. No; I think my 
own is the best and safest. 

Th. Then you are inconsistent 
with yourself. If you love your 
neighbour, you must wish to see 
him taking the best way to se- 
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cure his eternal interests. And 
just as much as you think one 
way is safer than another, and 
really wish him well, you must 
wish to see him taking that way. 
And if you think your way is the 
best and safest, and wish your 
neighbour well, you must wish 
him to take your way. I think 
disinterested religion is the only 
religion that will bear the trial 
of the great day; and therefore, 
charity, or love to my neighbour, 
makes me wish him to renounce 
every other and embrace that. 

Feel-well. I have none of that 
disinterested religion, and I wish 
for none of it. My religion makes 
me happy ; and by that I know it 
is right. 

Th. How do you know your 
religion is right, from its making 
you happy ? 

Feel-well. The Black Tyrant 
cannot give me any happiness, for 
he has none himself. Men can- 
not give me any, for they have 
none to spare. The Celestial 
King only can give it to me; and 
he has done it; and I know | am 
right, because I feel happy. Glo- 
ry to the King! 

Th. lf your own safety is your 
great object, and your happiness 
all arises from a belief that you 
are safe, | see not why the great 
deceiver or his earthly children 
could not make you happy, by 
telling you that you are safe, 
provided you believe them, even 
though it should be a lie that 
you believe; as I fear it is. 

Feel-well. How is it, that I can 
think favorably of you, and em- 
brace you as a brother pilgrim, 
while you cannot think so favor- 
ably of me? 

Th. If you are right, I am 
safe; because I have some of 
your kind of religion as well as 
you. I have some selfish affec- 
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some animal feelings, as well as 
you; and I have some happy feel- 
ings too. But if my principles 
are right, you are not safe. For 
if disinterested religion is neces- 
sary, and you have none of it, 
you are lost. It is consistent, 
therefore, for you to think favor- 
ably of me; while it is not con- 
sistent for me to think favorably 
of you, if your religion is what 


you say itis. You approve of 


that in me, which I condemn, both 
in myself and you. And that 
which I approve, and which | 
believe will alone stand the test 
of the great day, you entirely 
disavow and condemn. Your self- 
ishness leads you to have some 
fellowship for me, but charity it- 
self forbids that I should have 
any fellowship for you, or for any 
kind of selfish religion wherever 
it may be found. 


—_=——~ 


For the Christian Magazine. 
HOW OUGHT GOD TO BE WORSHIPPED ? 
THovucu the answer to this ques- 
tion is perfectly obvious and easy 
io some, yet, in the view of 
others, it is attended with dith- 
culties. I shall attempt, in this 
paper, to establish the following 
positions. 1. That God should 
be worshipped only as existing in 
three Persons. 2 That the 
worship so rendered is not in any 
degree subordinate to either, but 
equal to each. 3. 'That we may 
address either Person in our 
prayers, separately, or bringing 
only one into view, for any favors 
we need. 4. That this is con- 
sistent with God’s being worship- 
ped only as existing in three 
Persons. 

1. God should be worshipped 
only as existing in three Persons ; 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
This appears first, from the fact 





that this is the only mode in 
which he has informed us that 
he exists. He has, indeed, de- 
clared that he is but one God; 
yet he has also and at the same 
time, revealed himself as existing 
in three Persons. Those, there- 
fore, who would worship him, 
must worship him as thus exist- 
ing, or they cannot worship God. 
For if these Persons are insepa- 
rably connected in a mysterious 
union, they are essential to the 
existence of God, and it would 
hence be impossible to worship 
him truly as existing in any other 
Way. 

But secondly, the same truth 
is confirmed by several passa- 
ges of Scripture. Eph. 2: 18, 
‘For through him we _ both 
have access by one Spirit unto 
the Father.’ Here the Apostle 
seems to speak of this as the way 
and only way that we are to ap- 
proach God. A similar sentiment 
is expressed in John 14: 6, 
‘* No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” In Mat. 28: 
19, the ordinance of baptism is 
required to be administered in 
the name of God, existing in 
three Persons; why ought not, 
therefore, every form of wor- 
ship and devotion to be in the 
same manner? There are a mul- 
titude of other passages which 
need not be cited, where we are 
required to pray to the Father, 
and render to him thanks, in the 
name of and by Jesus Christ, and 
where Christ is represented as 
the Mediator and intercessor be- 
tween God and man—all imply- 
ing that this is the way we are 
to worship him, and that if it is 
important that we should regard 
Christ as our Mediator in one 
form of worship, it is equally 
important in every form. The 
same may be said of the Holy 
Spirit, viz. that if it is important 
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we should remember him as 
our sanctifier and assistant in ane 
act of worship, as many passages 
teach, it is equally important we 
should do the same in every act. 
The conclusion, then, is, that God 
should be worshipped only as 
existing in three Persons. 

2. The worship so rendered, is 
not in any degree subordinate, to 
either Person but equal to each. 
Some have thought that though 
we ought to worship God as exist- 
ing in three Persons ; yet our wor- 
ship should not be equal to each 
Person,—but should terminate on 
the Father. That as Christ is 
only our Mediator, and the Holy 
Spirit our Assistant, it evidently 
follows that the worship paid to 
them, must be subordinate in 
some degree, at least, to that 
rendered to the Father. And, 
moreover, as the Father is great- 
er and sustains a higher office 
than the Son and Spirit, and as 
the Son is subject to the Father, 
and receives all power and 
authority from him, and can do 
nothing of himself, without the 
Father--and as the Son and 
Spirit proceed from the Father, 
and are his gift, certainly, if re- 
ligious worship should be ren- 
dered to them at all, it must be 
far inferior to that paid to the 
Father. 

Now, however plausible this 
train of reasoning may at first 
seem, there are several consid- 
erations to show that the conclu- 
sion, by no means, follows from 
the premises. 

First. Many passages of Scrip- 
ture either directiy require or 
plainly imply that our worship 
to the Persons in the Godhead 
should, in no case, and in no de- 
gree, be subordinate to either, 
but equal to each. In Mat. 28: 
19, we are required to render 
equal honor to the Persons in the 
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Godhead, in the ordinance of 
baptism,—and if in this, why not 
in every other? | know many 
say that the Father is mentioned 
first, in this case, and therefore, 
the honor rendered to him, must 
be superior to the others. But 
according to this mode of reason- 
ing, directly the reverse may be 
proved from other passages. In 
2 Cor. 13: 14, and 2 Thes. 2: 
i6, the Son is mentioned first. 
In 1 Pet. 1: 2, where each of 
the Persons are mentioned, the 
Spirit is second, and before the Son. 
And in Rom. 15: 30, he is also 
mentioned second, and before the 
Father. The conclusion, then, 
from these instances, is, not that 
subordinate worship should be 
rendered to either, but equal to 
all. The very fact that they 
are mentioned thus promiscuously 
by the sacred writers in their 
devotions, shows that such was 
their opinion and practice. If 
they intended to teach that one 
Person should be regarded as su- 
perior to the other, it is difficult 
to conceive to which they re- 
ferred. 

But there are other classes of 
texts, which prove the same 
thing. In one place we are told 
that whatsoever we ask in the 
name of the Son, the Father will 
do it, and in another that the Son 
will do it, [John 15: 16, comp. 
14: 14.] In one verse we are 
required to honor the Father, 
yet in the same we are required 
to render equal honor to the Son, 
[John 5: 23.] One passage in 
the Bible says that the Father 
has a right to work on the Sab- 
bath, being Lord of it; another 
declares that the Son has an 
equal and the same right, being 
also Lord of the same, [John 5: 
17,comp. Mark 2: 28.] Though 
the Father is said in one place 
to forgive sins, vet iu another the 
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Son claims that prerogative as 
his own, [Mat. 6: 12, 14, 15, 
comp. Mark 2: 7—12. True, 
the incredulous Jews thought 
strange of it, and accused him of 
blasphemy. Yet he condescend- 
ed to convince them of the fact, 
by working a miracle in his own 
name and authority. In some 
places it is said that the Father is 
able to keep his children,that none 
can pluck them from his hand, 
[John 10: 29,] that he will raise 
them from the dead, [John 5: 
21,] and give them eternal lize, 
[Luke 12: 32, Mat. 20: 23,] 
that he raised the Son, [Gal. 1: 
1, Eph. 1: 20, 1 Cor. 6: 14,] 
that he is in the Son, [John 14: 
11,] and knoweth him, &c. [ Mat. 
11; 27, John 10: 15.] Yet in 
others we are told, that the Son 
also hath power in himself, to 
preserve his children, to raise 
himself and them from the dead, 
and to give them eternal life, 
[John 10: 18, 28, John 2: 19, 
and 6: 40.] And that he is in 
the Father, and knows him, in 
the same sense, as the Father is 
in him, and knows him, { Mat. 11: 
27, John 19: 15, and 14: 11.] 
Now if such language and such 
representations do not express 
an equality in the Persons, and, 
consequently, demand equal wor- 
ship and adoration from us to 
them, it is dificult to conceive 
what language or represeniations 
could express it. There are 
indeed many seeming paradoxes 
in the passages cited; but the 
Saviour explains them in John 
10: 30, 14: 9, 10,11, and in a 
multitude of other places, by 
saying that they are one, not 
merely in interest and design, for 
this may be said of Christians, 
but in nature and essence. 

I might now proceed to cite 
various examples of worship, 
from the Bible, in which saints 


on earth and in heaven, use the 
same language in worshipping 
the Son, as in worshipping the 
Father, without the least intima- 
tion of its being used in an infe- 
rior sense in either case, so that 
if subordinate worship is designed 
to be rendered to one of the 
Persons —it is impossible to tell 
which it is. 

Secondly. The fact that there 
can be no degrees in religious 
worship, proves that neither 
Person should be worshipped 
subordinately to the other. For 
if we suppose that subordinate 
worship is to be rendered in any 
instance to either, or that our 
worship should terminate on the 
one and not on the others, we 
suppose there may be degrees in 
religious worship, which is con- 
trary to the whole tenor of the 
Bible. If, therefore, it is ac- 
knowledged that religious wor- 
ship should be rendered to the 
Son and Holy Spirit at all, (to 
deny which, would be to deny 
that religious worship is required 
in the Bible, to be paid to any 
being,) then it must be acknowl- 
edged to be equal with that of 
the Father. 

Third!y. But if it should be 
admitted that different degrees of 
religious worship might be ren- 
dered to different beings, yet who 
will say this can be the case in 
regard to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, who is one and the 
same Being inseparably connect- 
ed? It should be remembered 
they are not three different Beings, 
but one and the same. Hence it 
is often said in the Bible, that 
when one is honored and glorified 
the other is also and equally. 

Fourthly. Another reason a- 
gainst the subordinate worship of 
either Person is, that in practice 
it would be attended with the 
utmost dificulty and perplexity. 
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if the Son and Holy Spirit is to 
be worshipped in any degree, it 
is of the highest importance, 
that we should know how much— 
for if we render more or less to 
either than we ought, we shall 
be guilty. Now as we have no 
examples of subordinate worship, 
in the Bible, or precepts requir- 
ing it; and as, of course, we are 
not informed to what extent it 
shonid be rendered; to practice 
it, would not only be difficult, but 
presumptuous. Besides, fact 
‘shows that few could be united 
in such worship, for most of its 
advocates have disagreed among 
themselves. 

| might proceed to adduce 
other proofs that the Son and 
Holy Spirit are always to be 
worshipped equally with the 


Father, from the tact that they 
have the same Divine perfections, 
that they share equally in the 


work of Redemption,—that the 
assistance of each, is always 
equally necessary to enable us to 
worship aright, and that for these 
reasons the fact that one is pri- 
or in office to the other, is no 
objection to equal worship. Also 
from the fact that God will not 
give his glory to another, or 
share it with any other than an 
equal. [Is. 42: 8, and 48: 11, 
Mat. 4: 10, comp. Rev. 5: 13.] 
But | proceed to show, 

3. ‘That we may address either 
person distinctly, in our prayers 
for any favor that we need. 
Many in theory, and still more in 
practice, make it manifest as their 
belief, that no favors are to be 
asked of the Son or Holy Spirit 
personally, but that all should be 
asked of the Father, in the name 
of the Son, and by the assistance 
of the Spirit: others believe they 
may be addressed personally, 
but only to a certain limited ex- 
tent, viz. that cf the Holy Spir- 


it no favors are to be soughi 
but renewing and_ sanctifying 
grace,—of the Son none but for- 
giveness,—and all other favors, of 
course, of the Father. Now 
whether these sentimentag@ipe 
correct and coincide with the 
word of God, and the example of 
primitive Christians, the follow- 
ing will determine. 

In regard to the propriety ot 
addressing the Father persunally. 
for any favor, without naming 
the other Persons, as few are in- 
clined to doubt, 1 will only ad- 
duce the example and precept ot 
the Saviour. He as a man thus 
addressed him, and when teach- 
ing others how to pray, directed 
them to do the same, [see Luke 
11: 1—4.] My chief object is 
to show the propriety of person. 
ally applying to Christ for any 
favor, without bringing the other 
Persons into view, as those who 
admit this, readily yield their 
assent that the same is true of 
the others. In Heb. 1: 6, the 
angels are required to worship 
him; and in Phil. 2: 10, 11, 
every knee in heaven and earth, 
is required to bow at his name, 
not in connexion with the Father 
and Spirit, but Jesus only, is men- 
tioned. Is it then unsafe, and a 
matter of trembling and hesitancy 
for us to bow at the feet of Jesus 
élone, and render him the su- 
preme homage of our hearts? 
One would rather think from 
these passages, it was the reverse 
—unsafe not to do it. 

Again. Supreme love to Christ, 
and obedience to his commands, 
he has said himself, is essential 
to piety. In one place he says 
‘why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say ?”’ 
And in another, “ Jf ye love me, 
keep my commandments.” In 
Luke, 14: 26, our love to father, 
mother, brothers. sisters, houses, 
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and lands, yea, and our own life 
also, is required to be as hatred, 
when compared to the love we 
should exercise for him. May 
we not then go to him personally 
in rer to enable us thus to 
love and obey him? 

Christ is every where, in the 
New ‘Testament, represented as 
the object of fatth. May we not 
then, with the Apostles, [Luke 
17: 5,] go to him personally to 
‘increase our faith ?” 

He is represented as the ob- 
yect of trust and confidence. In 
Ps. 2: 12, that man is called 
blessed, who puts his trust in 
him. And in Mat. 12: 21, it is 
said the Gentiles shall trust in 
him. Shall we then hesitate to 
go to him, and unbosom to him 
our cares and wants ? 

With the example of the 
Apostles before us in Acts 1: 24, 
shall we doubt the propriety of 
seeking of him divine guidance ana 
direction in every time of need ’ 

May we not go to him in 
sickness, who once with a word 
healed all manner of diseases ? 
fMat. 4: 24.] 

In the greatest temporal dis- 
tress, trouble and danger, the dis- 
ciples of Jesus once went to him, 
and obtained deliverance, [ Mat. 
8: 25,26.] The winds and waves 
were silent at his voice. May 
we not do the same ? 

Once sinners went to him for 
relief in spiretual distress, and in 
Mat. 11: 28, Jesus requires all 
such to come to him, and he will 
give them peace and consolation. 
To whom else, then, shall we go 
at such times ? 

Jesus when on earth claimed 
to himself the power and pre- 
rogative of forgiving sin, [Mark 
2: 7—12.] Has he since been 
divested of it,so that we may not 
now apply to him, tor forgive- 


ness ? 


Paul once prayed to Christ to 
be delivered from temptation, but 
he, not thinking it best, in that 
instance, to grant his request, 
promised him the aid of his own 
grace and strength to resist and 
overcome it, [2 Cor. 12: 7—10.] 
May we not then safely do the 
same? The same Apostle also 
thought it not improper to ad- 
dress Christian Psalmody to 
Christ, and to pronounce the 
benediction in his name _ alone, 
[Col. 3: 16, and Rom. 16: 24.] 
Is there, then, reasonable ground 
for us to hesitate to do the same ? 
He, also, looked to Christ for 
strength to assist him in the work 
of the ministry ; and believed his 
strength alone was sufficient to 
enable him to do all things, 
(Phil. 4: 13.] Where else then, 
shall those go for assistance who 
are engaged in the same employ- 
ment ? 

Christ promised to meet Chris- 
tians and bless them, wherever 
they should meet in his name for 
prayer, [Mat. 18: 20.] Shall 
Christians now hesitate, in such 
circles, to request him to fulfil 
that promise ? 

Finally. If the martyr Stephen, 
who, while filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and suffering the agonies 
of death, committed his departing 
spirit into the hands of his Sa- 
viour, and prayed him for admis- 
sion into his heavenly kingdom, 
[Acts 7: 59, 60,] may not be ac- 
cused of idolatry and rashness, 
then, we, when the period of our 
dissolution shall arrive, may 
safely follow his example. 

If the instances now adduced, 
are not sufficient, not only to war- 
rant, but require us to go to 
Jesus alone with the most un- 
hesitating confidence, at all times 
and for every favor that we need, 
and to render him the supreme 
homage of our hearts,—then | 
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shall despair of ever having evi- 
dence sufficient to require this 
of me to any being. 

It may now be expected that I 
shall proceed to prove that the 
Holy Spirit may at any time, be 
addressed for any favor we need ; 
but having proved this true, in 
regard to the Father and Son, I 
deem it unnecessary ; for all who 
acknowledge the latter, find no 
difficulty in admitting the former. 
1 will, however, remark, that 
though there is no example of 
distinct and personal worship of 
the Holy Spirit in the Bible, or 
precept directly requiring it, yet 
the inspired writers seem to have 
considered it as a matter of course 
that we should so do, as they have 
attributed to him divine person- 
ality and perfections. 1 come 
now, 

4. To show that this distinct 
and personal worship, is consistent 
with the first position, viz. that 
God should be worshipped only 
as existing in three Persons.— 
It should be remembered, in the 
first place, that the Bible can 
assert nothing inconsistent with 
itself. If then it asserts (as has 
been shown) that God can be 
worshipped only as existing in 
three Persons, and also gives us 
a multitude of examples for imi- 
tation, of distinct and personal 
worship, then we must believe it 
is consistent, though we may 
not see how. 

But secondly, as the Persons 
in the Godhead are sc united 
that they cannot be separated, it 
follows of course that one im- 
plies the whole, although all are 
not mentioned. As when we 
say the Father is omnipotent, and 
also the Son and Holy Spirit, 
when we mean that only one 
Being is omnipotent ; or as when 
we speak of one of the Persons 
4s omnipotent, when of course 


ia 
we imply the whole. So also 
when we worship each of the 
Persons in the Godhead, distinct- 
ly, though we may not concetve of 
them in our minds, in any other 
way than as three perfectly dis- 
tinct and separate beings, yet if 
we, in reality, believe them to 
constitute but one Being, and that 
our worshipping one, is in fact 
worshipping the three, then, our 
worship will be as acceptable to 
God, and we shall be as consis- 
tent, as though we actually could 
conceive of them as they really 
exist. 

Though I have now discussed 
this subject as far as I proposed, 
I cannot persuade myself to dis- 
miss it, without making a few 
practical remarks which it natu- 
rally suggests. 

First. We ought not to make 
this a speculative, but purely a 
practical subject. The moment 
we attempt to speculate upon it, 
and to rely on the aid of philoso- 
phy in its investigation, we are, 
at once, lost in obscurity, doubt 
and perplexity. And no wonder. 
It lies beyond her reach.—lIt is 
high, she cannot attainit. None, 
but the Infinite Three One Him- 
self, can comprehend it. And if 
he has told us he does so exist, 
what higher—what stronger evi- 
dence can we ask? Philosophy 
and unbelief, may, indeed, inquire 
how can these things be? but to 
whom, or what shall we listen. 
in opposition to the word of Je- 
hovah ? All things else may de- 
ceive, but his word alone remains 
true and unerring. 

Second. We infer from what 
has been said, that it may with 
propriety be left to our feelings 
and chowe, whether, in our de- 
votions, we will mention all the 
Persons in the Godhead in con- 
nexion, or only one distinctly 
If it has been shown, that God 
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can truly be worshipped only as 
existing in three Persons, and 
also that we may consistently 
with this, address either distinctly, 
or without mentioning the others, 
then the inference just mentioned, 
follows of course. God will be 
equally honored in either case, 
provided we really believe in his 
existence in three Persons. We 
may address the Father, in the 
name of the Son and by the as- 
sistance of the Spirit, i. e. men- 
tion them in this manner, al- 
ways, if we please, provided 
we do not attach, in our minds, 
any subordination to either person. 
Or we may address either,in our 
devotions, separately, or mention 
only one, and promiscuously, as 
our feelings may prompt, though 
if we follow the example of the 
Apostles and primitive Christians, 
as exhibited in the New Testa- 
ment,—and if we have a right 
view of ourselves as sinners,—-—we 
shall feel constrained to be 
oftenest at the feet of Jesus, as 
doubtless the experience of Chris- 
tians, at the present day will tes- 
tify, when they have had such a 
view of themselves. ‘This is 
usually the case with the young 
convert, the first breathings of 
his pious soul, are, as it were by 
instinct, directed in prayer to 
Jesus. 

Third. If what has been said 
is true, there is no danger of 
worshipping either Person too 
much, or one more than another. 
Some trembling Christians have 
had difficulty in their minds in re- 
gard to this, fearing lest they 
should worship one more than 
another. But as we have seen, 
there is no real ground for such 
difficulties. ‘They arise altogeth- 
er from the want of clear and 
correct views of the subject. 

Fourth. Those who are uwn- 
wiling to render any other than 


subordinate worship to the Son 
and Holy Spirit, or who cannot 
separately address them in their 
prayers, without doubt and hesi- 
tation, greatly dishonor and dis- 
please God,—especially is this true 
in regard to those who profess, 
in the strongest terms, to believe 
in their equality with the Father. 
That there are cases of this kind, 
facts render it impossible to ques- 
tion, and in proof that they are 
dishonorable and displeasing to 
God, nothing need be said. 
Finally. Divest the Saviour of 
his divinity, and tell the sinner 
he is at best but some superior 
angelic being, and consequently 
that the supreme worship of 
him is idolatry, and you deprive 
him of the only refuge to which 
he can flee, and his only hope of 
happiness and of heaven. You 
cut the last cord that suspends 
him over everlasting burnings,— 
and tear away the last prop, that 
sustains his sinking soul. 
Deicvttus. 


RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 
‘Tam sensible of the prejudice 
of many against controversy on 
religious subjects. But is it possi- 
ble, in all cases, to avoid it? What 
is controversy, properly managed, 
but rational or argumentative dis- 
cussion of the subjects of religion? 
—Heat and personal invective, in 
such disquisitions, are both imper- 
tinent and hurtful. But a cool dis- 
cussion of the doctrines of religion, 
on the ground of reason and reve- 
lation, is undoubtedly, one of the 
best means of investigating truth, 
of diffusing the knowledge of it, 
and of obtaining and giving satis- 
faction with regard to the diffi- 
culties which attend many moral 
and religious subjects.—To point 
out the inconsistency and absur 





The 


dity of an erroneous system, and 
even to set them in the most glar- 
ing light, is not at all inconsistent 
with this mode of discussion.””— 
Edwards. 


—>——- 


From the London Evangelical Magazine. 
THE TWINS. 


A Few years since a man and 
his wife arrived in the town of 
M——, as permanent residents. 
They were young, lately mar- 
ried, and their prospects for futu- 
rity were bright and cheering. 
They purchased a farm in M ’ 
which was then a new country, 
—and had happily spent two or 
three years in this situation, 
when, by a mysterious provi- 
dence, the young man was called 
from this world. With his sur- 
viving widow, he left two lovely 
twin infants to deplore a loss 
which time could not retrieve. 
The widow sought comfort in 
vain from the limited circle of her 
acquaintance. ‘here was no min- 
ister of the gospel in that region 
to direct her to the great source 
of comfort, nor was there a pious 
friend who could direct her trem- 
bling footsteps to the cross of 
Jesus. But she went to her Bi- 
ble, and by the assistance of the 
Spirit of heaven found that con- 
solation, which a selfish world 
can neither bestow nor taste. She 
mourned indeed a husband, who 
was no more ; but she was cheer- 
ed by the hope that God would 
protect her and hers. She wept 
over her innocent babes, and 
resolved that while she lived, 
they should never need a moth- 
er’s care. As they grew up, 
she endeavoured to teach them 
the first principles of religion, 
but they received only her in- 
structions. One week after ano- 
ther rolled away—one Sabbath 
VOL. IV 
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after another dawned upon the 
wilderness, but they brought 
none of their privileges. ‘lhe 
wilderness had never echoed with 
the sound of the church-going 
bell. The solitary places had 
never been gladdened by the 
sound of the footsteps of him who 
proclaims * glad tidings of great 
joy.” The feeling mother clasp- 
ed her little boys to her aching 
bosom, and sighed and wept for 
the opportunity of taking them 
by the hand and leading them up 
to the courts of God. In the 
days .of her childhood she had 
possessed great advantages, and 
she mourned that her babes could 
only receive instruction from her 
lips. Alas! no missionary came 
to instruct—to cheer—and to 
gladden the bosom of her, who, 
for years, had never heard the 
whispers of love from the ser- 
vants of her Saviour. When the 
little boys were five years old, 
and before they were old enough 
to be sensible of their loss, a 
consumption had fastened on 
their tender parent, and she was 
soon encircled in the cold hands 
of death. She steadily watched 
the certain issue of her disease, 
and even in her last moments 
commended her children to Him 
who isa “father to the father- 
less.”’ A few moments before 
she expired, she tenderly kissed 
her little boys, who unconscious- 
ly wept on feeling the last grasp 
of the clay-cold hand of their 
mother. “It is hard,’ said she 
to a neighbour who was present, 
‘it is hard for a mother to leave 
two such helpless babes without 
friends, and without any one to 
protect them; but I leave them 
in the hands of God, and I do be- 
lieve he will protect them, and 
my last prayer shall be for my 
poor destitute orphans.” After 
the death of their mother, they 
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were received into the house of 
a neighbour. In less than a year, 
one of them was stretched beside 
his mother beneath the sods. A- 
bout this time a pious lady arriv- 
ed in the place. She too was an 
orphan, but was not comfortless. 
It was her first inquiry how she 
could do goed to the poor villa- 
gers around her. During a sol- 
itary walk one afternoon, she 
met the other little boy strag- 
gling about the road. He was a 
beautiful, flaxen headed boy, 
though exceedingly ragged. The 
young lady was struck with his 
appearance, and entered into 
conversation with him. ‘ What 
is your name, my little boy ?” 
said she gently.—-— James.” 
‘¢ Where do you live?” « With 


widow——, just in the edge of 


the wood, in that little log house, 
can’t you see it?” “1 see it; but 
is widow your mother ?” 
*“ No. [had a mother and she 
loved me. She used to take care 
of me and my brother John. She 
gave us clothes, and taught us 
our prayers and catechism.—Oh ! 
she was a good mother.” “ But 
where is your mother ?” said the 
ladv soothingly. ‘Oh! madam, 
she is dead, do you see the grave 
yard yonder?” « Yes—* and 
the great maple tree which stands 
in the corner of it?” “Yes, I 
see it.” ‘+ Well, my poor moth- 
er was buried under that tree, 
and my brother John lies there 
too. ‘They were both buried up 
in the ground, though mother’s 
grave was the deepest. I shall 
never see them again, never, 
never, as long asI live. Will you 
go with me and see the graves ?” 
continued he, looking at the lady 
with earnestness and simplicity. 
The short account which the 
little boy gave of himself, awa- 
kened the best feelings of the 
voung lady, and she had been 


devising some plan to do him 
good. For the present she de- 
clined visiting the grave, but con- 
tinued to converse with him and 
gain his confidence. She found 
him very ignorant, having never 
been to school; and the instruc- 
tions of a pious mother, having 
never been repeated or enforced 
by example, were nearly forgot- 
ten. A Sabbath school had nev- 
er been established in the place, 
and whether it was practicable to 
establish one was doubtful—but 
she was determined to make the 
experiment. Accordingly she 
visited every little cottage in the 
village, and urged that the chil- 
dren might, the next Lord’s day 
be assembled, and a school form- 
ed. A proposal of this kind was 
new and unpopular. For the first 
three sabbaths the young lady had 
no scholars but her little James. 
But she knew that however faint 
may be our prospects of doing 
good at the commencement, we 
should not be discouraged. The 
first blow we strike may produce 
but little effect. The lady was 
sorry she hadso few scholars, 
but she bent all her efforts to the 
instruction of the little boy. but 
in a few weeks, the prejudices of 
the people began to wear away. 
and before the summer closed, 
this school embraced every child 
whose age would allow it to at- 
tend. It was the second sum- 
mer after the establishment of 
this school, and after little James 
had been well acquainted with 
his Testament and his catechism, 
that his health began to fail. 
The good young lady beheld his 
gradual decay with anxiety, visit- 
ed him often, and always wept at 
parting with a pupil so dear. 
She used often to walk out with 
him, and to cheer him with her 
conversation. One pleasant after- 
noon she led him out by the hand. 
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and at his request visited the spot 
where lay his mother and little 
brother. Their graves were 
both covered with grass, and on 
the smaller grave some beautiful 
flowrets. It was in the cool of a 
serene summer’s day, as they sat 
by the graves in silence. Nei- 
ther of them able tospeak. The 
lady gazed at the pale counte- 
nance of the lovely boy, upon 
whose system a lingering disease 
was preying; w hile he looked at 
her with an eye that seemed to 
say, “1 have not long to enjoy 
your society.”’” Without saying a 
word he cut a small stick, and 
measured the exact length of his 
little brother’s grave, and again 
seated himself by the lady. She 
appeared sad, while he calmly 
addressed her. *“ You see, my 
dear Miss 5 , that this little 
grave is shorter than mine will 
be.”—She pressed his little white 
hand within her own, and he 
continued,—*+ you know not how 
much | love you—how much | 
am obliged to you. Before you 





taught me, | knew nothing of 


death—nothing about heaven, or 
God, or angels. I was a very 
wicked boy till you met me. [| 
love you much, very much, but I 
would say something else.” “+ And 
what would you say,” inquired 
the lady, trying to compose her 
feelings. ‘+ Do you think I shall 
ever get well?” “Indeed I hope 
you will—but why ask that ques- 
tion?’ ‘Because I feel I shall 
not live long—l believe I shall 
soon die—I shall then be laid be- 
side my poor mother—she will 
then have her two twins, one on 
each side of her—But do not cry, 
Miss S——, | am not afraid to die. 
You told me, and the Testament 
tells me, that Christ will suffer 
little children to come unto him, 
and though I know [ ama very 
sinful little boy, yet | think I shall 





be happy, for I love this Saviour 
who can save such a wicked boy 
aslam. And [ sometimes think 
I shall soon meet mother and lit- 
tle brother in happiness. I know 
you will come too, won’t you? 
When Lam dead I wish you to 
tell the Sabbath scholars how 
much [I loved them all—tell 
them they must all die, and may 
die young ; and tell them to come 
and measure the grave of little 
James. And then prepare to 
die.’ The young lady wept, 
and could not answer him at that 
time. But she was enabled to 
converse with him several times 
afterwards, on the grounds ef his 
hope, and was satisfied that this 
little lamb was indeed of the fold 
of Jesus. She was sitting at his 
bedside, and with her own trem- 
bling hand, closed his lovely eyes 
as they shut in everlasting slum- 
ber. He fell asleep with a smile 
—without a struggle. ‘The lady 
was the only sincere mourner 
who followed the remains of the 
child to the grave, and while she 
shed many tears on the~ sods 
which covered his lovely form, 
she could not but rejoice in the 
belief, that God had permitted her 
to be the feeble instrument of 
preparing an immortal spirit for 
a mansion in the skies. 
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DAILY RESOLUTIONS OF J. C. LAVA- 
TER. 
“¢ | wit never, either in the morn- 
ing or evening, proceed to any 
business, until | have first retired 
at least for a few moments, to a 
private place, and implored God 
for his assistance and blessing. 
‘| will neither do nor under- 
take any thing, which I would 
abstain trom doing if Jesus Christ 
were standing visibly before me ; 
nor any thing of which I think it 
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possible that I shall repent in the 
uncertain hour of my certain 
death. I will with the divine aid, 
accustom myself to do every thing 


without exception in the name of 


Jesus Christ, and as his disciple ; 
to sigh to God continually for the 
Holy Ghost; and to preserve 
myself in a constant disposition 
for prayer. 

«© Every day shall be distin- 
guished by at least one particular 
work of love 

«¢ Every day | will be especially 
attentive to promote the benefit 
and advantage of my own family 
in particular. 

+} will never eat or drink so 
much as shall occasion me the 
least inconvenience or hindrance 
in my business ; and between meal 
times (a morsel in the evening 
excepted) I will abstain as much 
as possible from eating and from 
wine. 

‘¢ Wherever I go i will pray to 
God that I may commit no sin 
there, but be the cause of some 
good. 

‘1 will never lay down to 
sleep without prayer, nor, when 
1 am in health, sleep longer than, 
at most, eight hours. 

‘¢] will every evening examine 
my conduct through the day, by 
these rules, and faithfully note 
down in my journal how often I 
offend against them. 

“OQ God, thou seest what I 
have written. May | be enabled 
to read these my _ resolutions 
every morning with sincerity, 
and every evening with joy and 
the clear approbation of my con- 
science.” 


ANECDOTE OF MR. CECIL. 
SoME years ago, a young girl en- 
tered the shop of Mr. B. a book- 
seller, desiring him to exchange 


a prayer book, which she brought 
with her, for a Bible, stating as 
a reason, that she had lately at- 
tended a dissenting meeting where 
the Bible was used but not the 
prayer book. The book-seller 
feeling anxious to meet her wish- 
es, and desirous, at the same 
time, that she should not forsake 
the national church of which he 
was himself a member, gave her 
a Bible, and bade her keep the 
prayer book also. Some time 
after, this girl was taken into the 
service of Rev. Mr. Cecil. On 
her first coming into the family, 
Mr. Cecil inquired if she had a 
Bible ; to which she answered in 
the affirmative, and told him from 
whom she had received it. Mr. 
Cecil was pleased with the cir- 
cumstance ; and finding out Mr. 
B. recommended him to his friends. 
During Mr. Cecil’s absence from 
town, however, Mr. B. became 
involved in serious pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, and was compelled to 
give up his business, and return 
to a mechanical employment 
which he had learned in his 
youth. The violent exertion 
attendant on this occupation oc- 
casioned a paintul illness; he re- 
mained sometime in a_ hospital, 
but at length left it, and retired 
to an obscure lodging, without 
any adequate means for the sup. 
port of himself and family. To 
this place, Mr. Cecil on his arri- 
val in town, with difficulty, traced 
him. An early interview took 
place, and Mr. B. having stated 
his misfortunes, Well, Mr. B., 
said Mr. Cecil, * what can be 
done for you?’ Would a bun- 
dred guineas be of any service to 
you? ? «1 should be truly thank- 
ful for such a sum,” said B., « it 
would be of great use to me, but 
[ cannot expect it.” ‘ Well,” 
returned Mr. Cecil, “1 am not a 
rich man, and have not got a 
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hundred guineas to give you, B. 
but,” continued he, putting his 
hand in his pocket, “I have got 
one: here it is at your service, 
and I will undertake to make it a 
hundred in a few days.” Mr. 
Cecil represented the case to his 
friends, fulfilled his promise ; and 
the Bible which B. had formerly 
given to a child, procured the 
means of once more opening his 
Shop, and affording him a sub- 
sistence.—Chris. Obs. 
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APHORISMS. 

We should have all our com- 
munications with men, as in the 
presence of God; and with God, 
as in the presence of men. 

A more glorious victory cannot 
be obtained over another man, 
than this, that when the injury 
began on his part, the kindness 
should begin on ours. 

He who receives a_ favor, 
should never forget it ; he who 
does one should never lay it up. 
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Review or Tracts published by 
the American Unitarian 
ciation. 

[Continued from page 159.] 

Tue next Tract, in the series to 
be examined, is the * One Hun- 
dred Scriptural Arguments for the 
Unitarian Faith.’ A most for- 
midable title, surely! 
titles were a legal substitute for 
proof, one that must settle the 
whole question! For who would 
presume to dispute, or so much 
as to doubt, in opposition to “+ one 
hundred scriptural arguments !” 
—But since the goodness of a 
cause depends, not so much upon 
the number of the arguments 
adduced in support of it, as upon 
their soundness ; and since argu- 
ments denominated scriptural are 
not always so in reality, nor are 
always pertinent; we may regard 
the Tract before us, like every 
other human performance, as 
standing upon its own merits, and 
as being fairly open for examina- 
tion and remark. 

And in looking over its ** one 
hundred scriptural arguments,” 
we find at least ten, which have 
no sort of claim to be thus de- 
nominated. They neither con- 


Isso- 


tain any passage of Scripture, nor 





And, if 


refer to any, but are the mere 
assertions of the writer. These 
assertions are some of them sufli- 
ciently wide from the truth, and 
easily susceptible of refutation ; 
but as we have ninety *“ scrip- 
tural arguments” still remaining 
to be disposed of, we shall readily 
be excused in suffering them to 
pass. ‘ 

Of the ninety remaining argu- 
ments, eighty five go to prove this 
merely—that Christ is, in some 
sense, distinct from, and inferior 
to, the Father. But this point is 
as essential to Trinitarian theolo- 
gy, as it can be to Unitarian. 
We firmly believe there is a 
sense, in which Christ is distinct 
from the Father, and in which 
his Father is greater than he; 
and instead of feeling pinched by 
the numerous passages which 
may be urged in proof of this, 
we feel supported and strength- 
ened by them. Instead of wish- 
ing to be rid of these passages, 
we should feel constrained to 
contend with any denomination 
of Christians, who should manifest 
a disposition to wrest them from 
us. And if passages of this na- 
ture are to be counted arguments 
in favor of the Unitarian faith; 
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the writer of the Tract might 
have increased their number to 
five hundred, as well as to one. 
Of the five arguments still re- 
maining, one (the eighty sixth) 
infers, since Christ was visible 
while here on earth, and since 
‘**no man hath seen God at any 
time,” that Christ was not a divine 
person; just as if Trinitarians 
believed, that he, who was, in 
one sense, “the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, and the 
Prince of Peace,” was not, in 
another, the “child born,’ and 
the “Son given”—-the visible 
partaker of flesh and blood. Two 
(the second and eighteenth) insist, 
irom the passages in which the 
Father is spoken of as the “ one 
God,” and * the only true God,””* 
that there can be no sense in 
which Christ is God. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection may satisfy any 


one, that the Father is spoken of 


as the “ one God,” and “the 
only true God,” in contradistinc- 
tion to the idols, or pretended 
divinities of the heathen, and not 
in opposition to him whom we 
are required to honor * even as 
we honor the Father.” ‘“ There 
be that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or in earth; but to us, 
there is but one God,the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we 
in him; and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him.” 

Of the two arguments not yet 
noticed, one (the fifteenth) is no 
argument at all, but an attempt 
at answering the ‘Trinitarian ar- 
cument derived from the declara- 
ration of our Saviour, that he 
and his Father were one; and 
the other (the seventeenth) has 
no direct bearing on the subject, 
as the passage referred to (1 
‘Tim. vi. 15,) does not determine, 
whether the person spoken of as 


* John xvii. 3, and } Cor. viii. € 


«the blessed and only Potentate 
who alone hath immortality,” be 
the Father, the Son, or the Holy 
Ghost, or more probably the one 
glorious Being, whom these three 
equal and divine persons, in their 
mysterious union, constitute. 

We have thus examined— 
rather summarily it may be 
supposed, but we think at as 
great length as they deserve—- 
the famous “ one hundred scrip- 
tural arguments for the Unitarian 
faith.’ Ten of them, we have 
found, are the mere assertions of 
the writer; eighty eight prove 
nothing to the purpose for which 
they were adduced; and the two 
remaining are founded and build- 
ed upon a mistaken interpretation 
of the Scriptures. 

It would be easy to show, 
were it worth the time, that 
some of the arguments, which 
the writer of this Tract has 
thought to array against Trinita- 
rianism, are in palpable contra- 
diction to his own sentiments. 
Take the following as an exam- 
ple. The point to be proved is 
thus stated at the commencement. 
Jesus Christ, “ though exalted far 
above all other created intelligences, 
is a being distinct from, inferior 
to, and dependent on, the Father 
Almighty.” In proof of this 
point, the fifty eighth argument 
alleges “that Jesus was made a 
little lower than the angels.”* Now 
it might require another hundred 
arguments to show how the fact 
that «« Jesus was made a little low- 
er than the angels,” is proof that, 
though a creature, “ he is exalted 


far above all other created intelli- 


gences ;”’ or,inother words, how 
the fact that he was made lower 
than the angels, is proof that he 
was made higher than the angels. 


* We recommend this passage (Heb. ii. 
9,) to the particular consideration of those 
who, rejecting the human nature of Christ, 
regard him as a supremely exalted creature. 
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We here dismiss this far famed 
‘Tract—which has travelled, we 
are told, to India, and has been 
reprinted at the press of Rammo- 
hun Koy*—with the remark, that 
though it may, in some instances, 
mislead the unthinking and igno- 
rani, it can have no effect upon 
those, whether ‘Trinitarian or 
Unitarian, unless indeed it be to 


disgust them, who are capable of 


judging of the pertinency and 
force of scriptural arguments, and 
who have an enlarged acquaint- 
ance with theological subjects. 

The third Unitarian Tract is 
entitled a * Discourse on Human 
Depravity, by Edmund Q. Sewall.”’ 
The principal object of the Dis- 
course is to disprove the doctrine 
of % native hereditary depravity ;”” 
but * before entering on this main 
design,” the author ‘suggests 
some remarks on total depravity, 
which gives us,” he says, ‘as 
false a view of the degree of sin 
found among men, as the other 
does of its origin.” In our review, 
we shall invert this order of pro- 
cedure, reserving what we have 
to offer on the subject of total 
depravity, till the last. 

In entering upon a considera- 
tion of the other part of the sub- 
ject, it is of prime importance to 
determine what Mr. Sewall means 
by ‘native hereditary depravi- 
ty. And te preclude all danger 
ot misrepresenting him, it will 
be safest to allow him to speak 
for himself. 

Mr. S. describes the doctrine 
of native depravity as holding and 
teaching, that God * has sent us 
into life, with our souls in such a 
state, that we are utterly incapa- 
ble of the very purpose for which 
alone we have souls,” (p. 21,)— 
that he “ has made us with a na- 
ture which is incapable of good- 
ness, and then inflicts endless tor- 
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* See Chris. Examiner, Vol. iii. p. 522 





ments on us, for not being good,” 
». 28,)—that “ we sinned sixty 
centuries before we began to 
live ;’ and “are guilty of that, 
which, but for history, we never 
should have known,” (p. 22,) 
—that ‘uncounted millions are 
laid under the wrath and curse 
of God forever, in consequence 
ot a single offence of a man, 
who lived ages before they 
were born,” (p. 22,) that * having 
given us a nature entirely cor- 
rupt, incapable of good, and 
prone to all evil, God placed 
us in this world, with a command 
to do, what he knows we cannot 
do; and then condemns us to 
eternal wo, for doing that which 
he knows we cannot help doing,” 
(p- 27,)—that “we come into 
life with a fixed character, and 
are, at the first, decidedly, en- 
tirely, and for aught we can do 
incurably wicked,”’—-that “ we 
deserve hell, as soon as we are 
born, and can never deserve 
more”—that “ our doom is deci- 
ded at the outset, and cannot be 
the consequence cf a trial which 
it precedes,” (p. 29,)—that * all 
men are liable to eternal wo, as 
soon as they come into the 
world,” (p. 31,)—that “* we can 
lose nothing,” in our state of trial, 
‘‘ since all was lost at the be- 
ginning; and can gain nothing, 
since all we do prior to regen- 
eration is done in vain,’”—that 
‘* we are not made worse, by the 
neglect of moral means, for it is 
impossible to be more than totally 
depraved; and are not improved 
by the use of them, for that 
would detract from the sovereign- 
ty of divine grace, to which, as 
the sole unaided cause, all change 
for the better is attributed,” (p. 
30,)—that “man is, by his na- 
ture, utterly unable to observe” 
the divine precepts, (p. 33,)—— 
that “the sins of men” proceed 
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‘from a cause, which God 
alone could have hindered; and 
which God alone can remove,” 
(p. 27,)—** that God gave us, at 
first. a ruined nature, and sent us, 
helpless and abandoned, into a 
waste howling wilderness, with 
no capacity to do good, and con- 
demned to woes eternal for doing 
evil,” (p. 42,)—that “the judg- 
ment is already completed, when 
we begin the race of lite, and can- 
not be reversed by all we may 
perform’’—and that “+a sentence 
was passed, ages ago, on the 
whole race, by which we are 
liable to the pains of hell,” 
(p. 34.) 

Such is a specimen of the lan- 
guage in which Mr. S. describes 
the doctrine of native depravity ; 
and such is the doctrine, against 
which he has urged six long and 
labored arguments. It is little 
to our purpose to examine his 
arguments, or to inquire whether 
he has refuted the doctrine, or 
not. Sufhice it to say, that it is 
such a doctrine (in his statement 
of it) as we do not believe, and 
as we do not think any body else 
ever did believe. Itisa creature 


of his own fancy—a “man of 


straw,” or of some worse materi- 
al, of his own creation ; and if he 
has succeeded in destroying it, 
he has saved us the trouble, and 
is entitled to all the glory which 
can result from such a conquest. 

In reviewing this part of Mr. 
Sewall’s labors, two things sug- 
gest themselves as matter of re- 
eret. The one is, that he has 
allowed himself to publish such 
statements, as the real sentiments 
of the Orthodox. If he knows 
our sentiments he has wilfully 
misrepresented them; and if he 
dves not know them, he ought 
to have informed himself, before 
he attempted to describe and re- 
fute them. As the matter stands, 
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he has done us great injustice ; 
or rather, he z venta have done us 
great injustice, were it not that 
his representations are so horri- 
bly extravagant, that no sober 
person, who knows us, will be 
likely to give them the least 
credit. 

But we urge farther, as matter 
of still more serious regret, that 
Mr. S. has allowed himself to 
write and publish with such re- 
volting levity, on some of the 
most fearful truths of our holy 
religion. He customarily speaks 
of * endless torments”—oi ‘¢ woes 
eternal”—of “the wraith and 
curse of God forever”’—and of 
‘the pains of hell,’? very much 
in the style of bar-room eloquence, 
and in a manver altogether un- 
becoming, we do not say a minis- 
ter of Christ, but a believer in 
divine revelation. He ought to 
have known that these are awful 
subjects—that they are so re- 
garded by all the inspired writers 
——and that to treat them with his 
sort of lightness and banter, is to 
trifle with the most solemn things. 
—And these charges, which we 
feel compelled to urge against 
the writer of this Tract, lie with 
an almost equal weight against 
those who have published, and 
who are engaged to circulate it. 
It comes before us, not on the 
responsibility of an individual 
merely, but of the American 
Unitarian Association; and it is 
so highly valued by * the Execu- 
tive Committee” of that body, 
that they consented to give thirty 
five dollars for the liberty of pub- 
lishing it.* ‘hey will not com- 
plain, therefore, that we lay the 
injustice of its representations, 
and the irreverence of its lan- 
guage, in part at least at their 
own door. 

In entering upon a considera- 
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tion of total depravity, as treated 
by Mr. Sewall, we have to re- 
peat the charge, already urged, 
of misrepresenting the sentiments 
of his opponents. He speaks of 
total depravity as implying, that 
all the external conduct of unre- 
newed men is, in itself, improper 
and vicious. ‘This doctrine “ ex- 
cludes every good feeling, desire, 
purpose, and action, and makes 
the character of mankind consist 
solely ot bad dispositions, passions, 
and deeds.” From the day of 
their birth, they “have had in 
their minds nothing pure, and in 
their conduct nothing right,” (p. 
4.)\—Now the believers in total 
depravity do not represent the 
subject after this manner. They 
readily admit, that the conduct of 
sinners is, in many instances, out- 
wardly virtuous. ‘They may be, 
not only just and honest, but kind 
and generous. They may be 
good neighbors, good citizens, and 
good friends. And the objection 
to them, in such instances, is not 
so much to what they are ex- 
ternally, as internally—not so 
much to what they are in the 
sight of men, as to what they are 
in the sight of God, and to what 
they would be in their own sight, 
if they were spiritually enlight- 
ened. Our Saviour describes the 
Pharisees as appearing “ beautiful 
without,’ while within, they were 
wholly unclean; and the total 
depravity of sinners now does not 
imply that they may not, in some 
instances, appear decent, or even 
“6 beautiful, without.” 

Mr. 8. farther speaks of total 
depravity, as implying that sin- 
ners are “utterly zncapable” of 
exercising holiness. ‘They have 
‘no capacity to do good”—are 
“incapable of goodness’’-—-—are 
‘utterly unable to observe” di- 
vine precepts, &c.—Now this 
representation of the doctrine of 
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depravity, we wholly disavow. 
Sinners are in no sense “ incapa- 
ble of goodness.” ‘They are the 
subjects of no natural inability 
to be holy. For it they were, 
they would have lost their moral 
nature—have ceased to be moral 
agents—and would be equally in- 
capable ofsin. The fact that they 
are sinners, shows that they are 
capable of sinning; and if they 
are capable of sinning, they are 
capable of doing their duty. 

Mr. S. urges but two arguments 
against total depravity ; the one 
derived from analogy, and the 
other from observation.— Mankind, 
he says, “are not totally any 
thing.” Saints are not “ totally 
pure ;” and consequently sinners 
are not totally depraved. “Some 
are wise; but not always, nor in 
all things. Some are timorous 
generally ; yet, on an occasion, 
can be bold as lions,” (pp. 5, 6.) 
But arguments of this nature are 
least of all to be trusted. Analo- 
gies such as these lay no sure 
foundation for the inference in- 
tended to be derived from them. 
They may serve to illustrate and 
enliven a subject ; but are of little 
use, in establishing or disproving 
a disputed doctrine. They are 
of absolutely no weight, in oppo- 
sition to the plain declarations of 
Scripture. 

In opposing the doctrine of 
total depravity, Mr. S. appeals to 
the universal observation of men. 
*¢ Where,” says he, “ is the being, 
on the face of the earth, who has 
done nothing but sin; whose 
every act has been wicked, and 
all his thoughts, emotions, and 
desires corrupt? You cannot 
find such a being; this may be 
the description of a devil, but 
not of a man,” (p. 4.) The 


point at issue between Mr. S. and 
his opponents, is not of a charac- 
ter to be determined by an ap- 
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peal like this. It is not of a na- 
ture to be submitted to universal 
observation. If it respected 
chiefly the outward conduct of 
men, the one party affirming and 
the other denying, that their con- 
duct was all externally vicious ; 
it might perhaps be decided in 
this way. But this, we have 
shown, is not the case. We no 
more believe, than Unitarians do, 
that all the conduct of unrenewed 
men is externally vicious. Much, 
that numbers of this class do, is 
in appearance proper; and were 
their hearts as holy, as_ their 
lives are useful, they would be 
well entitled to the appellation 
of saints. The mistake of Mr. 
S., on this point, is a great one, 
and it has greatly misled him, in 
his views and reasonings on the 
subject of depravity. 

There is another thing which 
has probably deceived him, as we 
think it does most Unitarians in 
estimating the amount of human 
transgression—they do not know 
what sinis. They will, of course, 
regard this as an arrogant conclu- 
sion; but it has not been formed 
without long and mature delib- 
eration ; and we think it not un- 
charitable, as it helps to account 
for their otherwise unaccountable 
blindness on the subject of sin— 
they do not know what sinis. 'The 
writer of the Tract, already re- 
viewed, entitled “ The Fawth once 
Delivered to the Saints,” has the 
following sentiment relative to 
this subject: man, “ on entering 
life, is neither virtuous nor vi- 
cious, neither holy nor sinful ; 
but possesses such powers, as, 
when developed, will render him 
one or the other, according to 
the objects to which they become 
attached, and the habits which 
they torm. These powers are 
reason and conscience, which ap- 
prove and lead to goodness ; and 





the passions and appetites, which 
incline to self-indulgence and 
sin.” His ‘trial consists princi- 
pally i the struggle for mastery 
between these two parts of his con- 
stitution,” (p. 4.) According to 
this view, every sin implies a 
triumph of the appetites and pas- 
sions over the dictates of reason 
and conscience. But if this is an 
adequate view of sin, then no 
decent man can accuse himself 
of being very sinful. He may 
on some occasions have been led 
too far by his appetites and pas- 
sions, and swerved a little from 
the line of duty; but his charac- 
ter, in the general, he is con- 
strained to regard as pure and 
holy.— But how different is this 
view of sin, from that given ia 
the Sriptures? ‘Sin is a trans- 
gression of the law.”” What then 
is the law? * Thow shalt love the 
Lord thy God, with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind. 
And thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. On these two commond- 
ments, hang all the law and the 
prophets,” Mat. xxii. 37. Here 
then is the rule, by which we are 
to regulate all our moral exercis- 
es and feelings; and by which 
we are to measure and try our- 
selves, if we would estimate the 
amount of our holiness, or our 
sin. But measured by this rule, 
how many who now pride them- 
selves on their supposed virtues, 
would be found fearfully wanting ! 
Measured by this rule, strictly 
and faithfully applied, how many 
men of decent exterior, would 
tind that they had never posses- 
sed one holy affection! How 
many would find, that they had 
always loved themselves better 
than God—that they had been 
more concerned for their own 
credit, interest, and happiness, 
than they had for his glory—and 
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consequently that their hearts 
were entirely sinful. They could 
not accuse themselves of suffering 
appetite and passion to triumph 
often over reason ; but they could 
and must accuse themselves of 
being continually selfish, and on 
this account of being continually 
sinful. We repeat it, therefore, 
as a principal reason why Unita- 
rians make so false an estimate 
of human transgression—they do 
not know what sin is. And being 
ignorant of this, they cannot be 
sensible of the fearful extent, to 
which themselves anid others are 
contaminated with it. 

Mr. S. admits, at least by im- 
plication, that the Scriptures af- 
ford some countenance to the 
doctrine of total depravity; but 
adds, “* there are two very obvi- 
ous principles of interpretation, 
which ought to be applied to the 
passages thus employed, which re- 
move at once all pretence for using 
them in evidence of such a doc- 
trine. 1. What is declared in 
universal terms is not always to 
be received without limitation. 
2. All which was true of the 
moral condition of particular per- 
sons, communities, or generations, 
may not be true of us,” (pp. 7, 
9.)—The question requiring to 
be decided, in regard to these 
rules of interpretation, does not 
respect so much their propriety, 
as their application ; for if all 
sects and denominations may avail 
themselves of them, as often as 
their exigencies or their conven- 
ience render necessary, it is plain 
that no point, which is at all dis- 
puted, can ever again be deter- 
mined by a _ reference to the 
Bible. For instance, the Scrip- 
tures assure us, that we “all are 
of the dust, and all turn to dust 
again.” But it may be said, on 


the other hand, ‘* What is declar- 
ed in universal terms is not always 
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to be received without limitation ; 
and all which was true of former 
generations may not be true of 
us ;--there is no certainty that 
we shall not live forever.”°—The 
Apostle directs, ‘ Let all things 
be done decently and in order.” 
But the advocates of disorder and 
confusion may say, “* What is de- 
clared in universal terms is not 
always to be received without 
limitation; and all which was 
true of particular persons, or com- 
munities, in former times, may 
not be true of us ;—the direction 
of the Apostle makes not at all 
against us.’’-—These instances are 
adduced to show, that however 
just may be the principles of in- 
terpretation suggested by Mr. 
Sewall, we need some rule, by 
which to apply them. And, hap- 
pily, the rule we so much need 
is a very obvious one. ‘+ What 
is declared in universal terms,” is 
to be received in universal terms ; 
and what is declared “ of particu- 
lar persons, communities, or gen- 
erations,” is to be regarded as 
applicable to all persons, com- 
munities, or generations, unless 
when limited by the connexion, by 
other parts of Scripture, or by the 
nature of the subject. The pro- 
priety of this rule we presume 
will not be disputed. The ques- 
tion then is, ‘ What necessity for 
limiting the numerous and _ vari- 
ous universal terms, in which the 
Scriptures set forth the doctrine 
of depravity” And truly we 
know of no necessity, except 
what results from the exigencies 
of the Unitarian hypothesis. The 
connexion of the passages involves 
none ; and none arises from other 
parts of Scripture; and none 
arises from the nature of the 
subject—unless indeed it can be 
shown, that the doctrine of total 
depravity is a palpable absurdity. 
Hence, on the fairest principles 
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of interpretation, the universal 
terms, in which the Scriptures set 
forth this important doctrine, 
must stand; and it is believed 
they establish it, beyond reasona- 
ble dispute. 

We have no time to go into a 
labored argument from the Scrip- 
tures in proof of total depravitv ; 
and yet we can hardly satisty 
ourselves, without furnishing some 
specimens of the language of in- 
spiration on the subject. 

A certain class of men are cus- 

tomarily spoken of by the sacred 
writers, as the unjust, the un- 
righteous, the ungodly, the un- 
holy, the unbelieving. But what 
less do these negative epithets 
imply, than a destitution of holy 
affections ? 

‘The same class are represent- 
ed as being spiritually blind, and 
deaf, and dead. ‘+ Hear, ye deaf, 
and look, ye blind, that ye may 
see.” “ You hath he quickened, 
who were dead in trespasses and 
sins.’ These _ representations 
necessarily teach us, that as the 
blind are destitute of sight, the 


deaf of hearing, and the dead of 


life ; so unrenewed men are des- 
titute of holiness, which is spiritual 
life. 

The declarations of Scripture, 
in support of the sentiment under 
consideration, are numerous and 
explicit. Before the flood, «« God 
looked upon the earth, and be- 
hold it was corrupt; for all flesh 
had corrupted his way upon tt.” 
Immediately after the flood, the 
declaration is repeated, ‘ The 
imagination of man’s heart is evil 
from his youth.” Again it is said 
of the human family, “They 
are all gone aside ; they are alto- 
gether “become filthy ; there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one. 
None understand; none seek af- 
ter God ; all are gone out of the 
way; all are become unprofita- 


ble; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one.” + The wick- 
ed are estranged from the womb ; 
they go astray as soon as they be 
born.”’ ‘ The whole world lieth 
in wickedness.” ‘The heart of 
the sons of men is full of evil,” 
and + fully set in them to do evil.” 
“+ Every mmagination of the thoughts 
of his heart is only evil continu- 
ally.” “The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately 
wicked.’ The carnal mind is 
enmity against God ; it is not sub- 
ject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.” ‘1 know- you, 
that ye have not the love of God 
in you.” ‘Ye are of your fa- 
ther, the devil, and the lusts of 
your father ye willdo.” “ Being 
abominable, disobedient, and to 
every good work reprobate.’”* 

We have another argument, 
which we deem conclusive, deri- 
ved from the distinction, every 
where recognised in the Scrip- 
tures, between the righteous and 
the wicked. ‘The fact of this 
distinction none pretend to dis- 
pute ; and the ground of it is as 
evident as the fact. While the 
Gospel requires the highest at- 
tainments in holiness, its gracious 
promises are extended to those 
who have made but the lowest at- 
tainments. ‘The bruised reed 
shall not be broken, nor the 
smoking flax be quenched.” 
‘¢ Whosoever shall give unto one 
of these little ones a cup of cold 
water only, in the name of a disci- 
ple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.” 
The moment the prodigal began 
to return, his father was prepared 
to meet him. When the thief on 
the cross put forth his first exer- 
cise of true repentance, he was 

* Gen. vi. 12, and viii. 21. Rom. iii 
10—12. Ps. lvini. 5. 1 John v.19. Ecc 
ix. 3, and viii. 11. Gen. vi. 5. Jer. xvii. 9 
7 vill. 7. John v. 42, and viii. 4. Tit 
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immediately forgiven, and became 
an heir of the grace of life. And 
so it has been in all periods since 
—so it is now. Persons belong 
to the class of sinners, till their 
hearts are melted, and they be- 
gm to exercise holy affections ; 
from which moment they become 
the objects of divine complacence, 
and are numbered with the saints. 
dut if it is the ground of distinc- 
tion between saints and sinners, 
that the former class have some 
holy affections; then the latter 
class have none. They are ab- 
solutely destitute of holiness, and 
consequently all their moral exer- 
cises are sinful. 

Mr. S. closes his remarks on 
total depravity by insisting on 
the evil consequences of ‘+ magni- 
fying what is bad in human 
character,” and *“ of exaggerating 
one’s own sins,” (p. 12,) but as 
we are not conscious of doing 
either of these, we can take no 
part of his reproofs or warnings 
to ourselves. Indeed the evil of 
which he complains, so far at 
least as relates to the views 
which persons customarily take 
of their own sins, we do not be- 
lieve requires correction. ‘They 


may be too unsparing in their 
censures of others--even Unita- 
rians may; or they may talk 
extravagantly respecting them- 
selves; but we donot believe that 
persons are in any danger of re- 
garding sin as a greater evil than 
it is, or of regarding themselves 
as more vile and sinful than they 
appear in the sight of God. So 
far trom this, all their danger, 
we apprehend, is on the other 
side. ‘They are in danger ot 
‘“‘ thinking themselves something, 
when they are nothing ;” and ot 
fancying that they are spiritually 
‘rich, and increased with goods,” 
when they are “ wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked.’’ Could Mr. S. but 
see himself, for one hour, in the 
glass of God’s holy law, and expe- 
rience the sensations of the great 
Apostle, when the commandment 
came home with power to his 
conscience, and sin revived, and 
he died; his views of himself 
would be materially changed. 
They would be so changed, we 
have no doubt, that he would wish 
his *¢ Discourse on Human De- 
pravity” to be blotted forever 
from the page of existence 
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From the Missionary Herald. 
OSAGE INDIANS. 
Tue following description of the Osages of 
the Missouri, is by the Rev. William F. 
Vaill, superintendent of one branch of the 
mission to that tribe. 

Condition of their Females. 
Amonc the Osages, a plurality of 
wives is allowed. Each husband, if 
he prove himself to be a man of 
character, is entitled to all the sisters 
of the same family, by the same moth- 
er. In marrying the oldest, or first 
wife, they have great ceremonies, such 
as processions, feasting, firing, display- 
ing the United States’ colors, &c. 
Aud she is the wife, or the best beloved. 





The rest fall into the rank of wives, as 
a matter of course, when they become 
of suitable age. There is, indeed, a 
good degree of affection between the 
parties, but always attended with a 
spirit of servitude and fear on the part 
of the women. And their condition is 
truly degraded ; for while the men are 
reclining at their ease in their camps, 
smoking, or telling stories, or engaged 
in the sport of war, or of hunting ; the 
females have to build their houses, 
plant their corn, dress the skins, trans- 
port the baggage, and wood, and 
water, and bear many a heavy burden. 
Instead of one day of rest in seven, 
they have not one from their marriage 
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untildeath. It is one unceasing round 
of servitude and drudgery. And shall 
it be always thus? Shall their daugh- 
ters be trained to servitude only’? Wo 
—is the response of every female 
breast. Let us send them the Gospel, 
that they too may become respected, 
and useful, and happy. 
Sufferings. 

Some seem to suppose the Indians 
are so hardy, that they are incapable 
of suffering. I have taken notice of this; 
and I see, that the Indian feels pain and 
sorrow, as well as othermen. When 
he travels over the bleak plains, amid 
the rains and the cold of January, with 
only a single blanket to cover him by 
day, and make his bed at night; then 
it is that he suffers by the cold. When 
his family is without food, and his gun 
misses fire, and the deer leaps away—- 
perhaps the only deer he has seen for 
many hours,—then it is he suffers by 
hunger. 

Aud in sickness, they greatly suffer, 
for want of suitable medicine and care. 
They have doctors: but these doctors 
are only miserable conjurors, who, in 
their applications, occasion more pain 
than they relieve. 

Their principal remedy for almost all 
kinds of diseases, is cupping. The 
perforations are made by the poimt ofa 
large hunting-knife sharpened on a 
stone. Then the small end of a Buffa- 
lo horn is applied, and the blood drawn 
out by sucking with the mouth. 

And they have another still more 
painful operation. The limbs are punc- 
tured over in stripes and checks, till the 
blood gushes out. The object is, by 
means of a composition of green pow- 
der, to imprint durable marks which 
shall designate the person as virtuous 
and honorable. But the poor patient 
suffers exceedingly, from the conse- 
quent swelling, and inflammation. 

I will mention another instance. A 
father sat in sadness on the floor of 
his lodge. I knew not the cause, till 
he opened his blanket, and shewed his 
infant emaciated to skin and bones. 
He sat expecting it would die. Our 
physician gave the child some simple 
medicine, and we left the village. Two 
years after, ] happened to enter the 
same lodge, and the father called a 
little playful child, and said, to my 
surprise, ‘* T’his is the child your doc- 
tor cured.”’ 

In their wars, they suffer much 


for want of medical and surgical aid, 
and much more, by that universal 
tremor and distress, which fills their 
minds, and agitates even their little 
children, lest their enemies should fall 
upon them in some defenceless hour. 


Mourning for the Dead. 


Another scene arises to our view. 
It is that of a son in the dying agonies. 
The wretched mother is now in the 
deepest distress. She cries, and howls, 
and tears her hair, and smites upon her 
breast, and wrings her hands. Then, 
for a moment, she ceases, until the con- 


jurer has done his last office ; which is, 


to paint the face of the dying youth, 
that it may be known in the other 
world to what clan he belongs, and 
that he may please his God, and be 
accepted by him. The young man dies. 
Itisseenthathe is gone. And now the 
lamentations of surviving friends in- 
crease seven-fold. And when one com- 
pany of mourning women is exhausted, 
another comes, and takes up and pro- 
longs the sad lamentation. Then they 
carry forth the dead, wrapped in the 
skin of a buffalo, lay him upon the 
earth, and raise over him a mound of 
earth or stone. From this time the 
father may be seen sitting by the side 
of the mound, day after day, fasting— 
his hair growing long—his face covered 
with earth. Aad so intent is he upon 
his loss, that he sees not the strangers, 
that pass by him into the town, though 
there is no event which attracts more 
attention from the Indians generally, 
than the approach of white people. 

But this man is in sorrow. And he 
cries to his departed son: ‘Myson! you 
make me unhappy—you are not with 
me—J must hunt and go to war alone.” 
Then raising his voice to his God, he 
says, ‘* My God, have pity on me, my 
son is gone, I am poor, pity me, help 
me to go to war, and secure the scalps 
of mine enemies, that I may feast and 
make my heart glad again.” 

It has been the custom of these peo- 
ple, and is still, not to cease mourning 
till they have sacrificed seme enemy. 
Many of their war excursions against 
the Pawnees, and indeed most of them, 
are to comfort some one that mourns, 
by preparing the way for a war feast. 


Religion. 


Whither goes the spirit of the dead ? 
The Osage cannot tell you. No land 
of promise, no heaven of pure delight, 
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rises before the dim Vision of an Indian. 
All that he sees, is a dark and narrow 
land, a land of shadows and of ghosts. 
He sees something beyond the grave, 
but he sees it not distinctly. He 
knows not what sort of life itis. He 
rather Conjectures it is something like 
the present. 

So he sets a dish of food beside the 
deceased, and gives back his hunting or 
war implements. And if it be some 
brave man, they say, ‘* Let him have 
his favorite horse, or he will be restless 
in his grave.’ So they shoot down his 
horse by the grave-side. 

They have no idea of one great in- 
visible Spirit. Tell them of such a 
being, and they will triumphantly in- 
quire, ‘* Who is he? Where is he? I 
want toseehim. Show him tome, and 
I will believe. Is he like my shadow? 
Is he like my breath? Is he like wind? 
What is he like?” Ask them how many 
gods they worship, and they will never 
put up less than four fingers, and say, 
Meh Woh-kun-dah, ** The sun is God ;” 
Me-um-pah Woh-kun-dah, ** The moon 
is God ;”? Groh Woh-kun-dah, “* Thun- 
der is God ;*” Mot-neh-kah Woh-kun- 
dah, ** The earth is God.” Others will 
name five, and others six, and others 
seven, or eight. 

Morning Prayers. 

These commence before the break 
of day. They rise and cover their 
faces with earth. Then go forth into 


the field round about the village, and 
sitting down on the ground, offer their 
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prayers. And you may hear hundreds, 
at the same time, ail praying aloud in 
different directions. And tne God to 
whom they pray is some imaginary 
god, like the sun, moon, &c. 

I have sometimes seen them pray 
standing. I once saw the old chief 
stand and pray, first to the east, and 
then tothe west, then to the north, then 
to the south, as though God was in one 
direction, or the other. 

Their prayers are always excited by 
some loss, as of a friend, or favorite an- 
imal; or by seme trouble, as sickness, 
hunger, want; and the earnestness of 
their prayers shows that they are sen- 
sible of trouble, as well as other men. 

The religious worship in which the 
Osages abound, makes them truly an 
interesting people. 


Ceremonies. 


They eat not, exceptthey wash thei: 
hands and face. Sometimes in their 
trouble they determine to fast till the 
sun goes down ; at other times the vow 
is for a part of the day. If you invite 
them to eat, your invitation must be 
seconded by a bowl of water, or it will 
be of no use. They have a custom in 
smoking, which is guite significant. 
The first whiff they offer to their god, 
with a prayer, which may be literally 
translated thus :—** Tobacco, Tobac- 
co, | smoke to thee, god; give me a 
good path, make me a good warrior.” 

The great religious ceremony of the 
Osages, shall be communicated at 
another time. Wm F. Vatu. 





Ovituary Wotices. 


From the Missionary Herald. 
DEATH OF NICHOLAS VLASOPOLOS, 


Diep, on the 7th of March, in Monson, 
Mass. at the house of the Rev. Simeon 
Colton, Principal of the Academy at 
that place, NicHoLAs VLASOPOLOS, 
aged 21 years. 

This young man was one of the 
eleven Greeks, who had come to this 
country for the purpose of obtaining an 
education under the care and patron- 
age of the Board. He arrived in Bos- 
ton in June last, and, in company with 
one of his companions, was sent to the 
Academy in Monson, where some of 
the other youths had previously pur- 
sued their preparatory studies. 

He was a native of Ithaca, an island 


which is under British protection, and 
enjoyed privileges, of course, which 
have long been cruelly denied to very 
many of his nation. His relatives 
being concerned in mercantile trans- 
actions, he for a time filled the office of 
clerk to his father, who commanded a 
ship, of which his uncle was the owner. 


He thus visited the principal ports of 


the Levant, and the Black Sea. Hap- 
pening to be at Smyrna, when Mr. 
King was about sending Perdicari and 
Trassus to America, he determined to 
accompany them, if in his power, 
though he had previously resolved on 
pursuing his education in Italy. A- 
merica seemed so distant, that it was 
with reluctance his friends consented 
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to his proposal. His uncle paid his 
passage, gave him a hundred dollars in 
advance for his education, and enga- 
ged to allow him the same sum, an- 
nually, while he remained in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr. Colton remarks of him, that 
“his proficiency as a scholar, during 
the few months he was able to study, 
was such as to do honor to himself, 
and afford no ordinary indication of 
future eminence and usefulness: and 
with truth may it be said of him, that 
he was a young man of amiable dis- 
position, correct morals, dignified de- 
portment, and the strictest integrity. 
He was ardently attached to his 
country, and took the deepest interest 
in whatever concerned its welfare.”’ 

His health was first observed to de- 
cline near the close of the autumn, and 
it continued steadily to decline till his 
death. His disease appeared first to 
be on the liver, but subsequently as- 
sumed a pulmonary character; and 
almost before his case was known to 
be critical, he became too weak to 
allow of removal to a milder climate. 

For sometime before comitg to this 
country, the attention of Viasopolos 
had been directed towards religious 
truth, and his reliance on the rites and 
ceremonies of the Greek church had 
considerably diminished, though he 
never renounced that communion. 
When at Odessa, in one of his voyages, 
he obtained a copy of the New Tes- 
tament in Modern Greek, which he 
read with much diligence. He had, 
also, a Bible, in the Italian language, 
which received daily attention. In 
addition to this, the instructions of Mr. 
King were never forgotten: and from 
his first arrival in this country, he was 
constant and serious in his attention on 
the worship of the sanctuary. 

His prevailing habit of thought and 
feeling, during his sickness, was such 
as to inspire hope in respect to his pres- 
ent condition: and it is a satisfaction 
to know, that when in the certain 
prospect of death, he saw no reason, 
on the whole, to regret his coming to 
this country. 

His distant friends will mourn, that 
he died in a land of strangers: but 
their grief will be alleviated, when 
they are assured, that, by those who 


were around him in his sickness, the 
offices of friendship were all discharged 
with affectionate assiduity. 

DEATH OF GEORGE TAMOREE. 
GEORGE TAMOREE, a native of the 
Sandwich Islands, died on the third of 
May last. His death was sudden, and 
was occasioned by the influenza which 
then prevailed through those Islands. 
He was the son of the late Tamoree, 
king of Tauai, was educated in the 
Foreign Mission School at Cornwall, 
and was one of the five native youths 
who sailed with the first missionaries 
to the Sandwich Islands in 1819. 

DEATH OF MRS. TEMPLE. 

WE have to communicate the afflictive 
intelligence of the death of Mrs. Tem- 
PLE, the wife of Rev. Daniel Temple 
of the Palestine Mission. She died at 
Malta, Jan. 15th. A full account of 
her sickness and death has been for- 
warded, but has not yet arrived. In 
a short note just received from Mr. 
Temple, he remarks—* In this event 
the hand of the Lord has indeed 
touched me. Her sickness and death 
were accompanied by the most consol- 
ing circumstances, on the one hand, 
and on the other, by circumstances 
exceedingly painful. She died in the 
Lord, and full of faith; but I am left 
to pursue my pilgrimage alone with 
four little ones, ina strange land. My 
heart is sorrowful, but it is not discon- 
solate. ‘Though the Lord cause grief, 
yet will he have compassion. When I 
can look up to Him, I am lightened, 
but when I look in any other direction, 
all is dark and comfortless.” 


DEATH OF MRS. JUDSON. 


Rev. Mr. Yates of the English Baptist 
Mission at Calcutta, has recently arri- 
ved in Boston, and brought letters 
which announce the death of Mrs. 
Jupson, the wife of Rev. Dr. Judson, 
missionary in the Burman empire. 
Mrs. Judson died at Amherst, a town 
lately founded by the English, about 
the 24th or 25th of October last, after 
an illness of a month. When this 
event happened, Dr. Judson was at 
Ava with the British Commissioners, 
acting as their interpreter, and endeav- 
oring to obtain from the emperor a free 
toleration of the Christian relizion 
throughout his dominions. ‘ 
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Dr. Beecher’s Sermons on 


Intemperance. .-. 


JUST PUBLISHED, and for sale by CROCKER 
BREWSTER, and JAMES LORING, » 


SIX SERMONS on the nature, occasions, sign 
evils, and remedy of INTEMPERANCE. By Lyma 
ses D. D. Price 62 1-2 cents. 


Address on Church Music. 


An ADDRESS on CHURCH MUSIC: delivered by request, o 
the evening of Saturday, October 7, 1826, in the Vestry of Hanove 
Church, and on the evening of Monday following, in the Third Ba 
tist Church, Boston. By “Low ELL Mason. Revised Edition. Ju 
published and for sale at the Bookstores of Hrit1arp, Gray, & Cy 
Crocker & Brewster, and James Lorine. Price 25 cents. 








A Cheap Elementary Gram: 


FOR SALE, at half the price of many other Grammars in use, a 
‘AMES LORING’S Bookstere, No. 132, Washington street, Boston, 
——A new edition of an Abridgement of Murray’s English Grammar. 
With additions and improvements. Designed for the younger classe 
of learners. By a teacher of youth of Boston. 

(cy Instructors and school committees who have not examined 
the above, are respectfully requested to call and accept* of a copy 
{t has been extensively circulated, and receives the approbation of 
experienced judges. 


JOB PRINTING. 


‘SHE subscriber devotes his attention particularly to the Printing 


Books, Pamphlets, Handbills, Blanks, Cards, $c. &. 


and being provided with a great variety of ORNAMENTAL ani 
other Type, is prepared to execute every description of 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 


with neatness, accuracy and despatch. Orders punctually attené 
ed to. Office in Spear’s Buildings, over the Centinel Printing Office, 
Congress-street, Boston. T. R. MARVIN. 








